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DIXON’S NEW BOOK. 
NO. IL. 


° VERY useful and entertaining book 
might be made by bringing together all 

the specimens that can be found in Church 
history of what-may be called the Seconp- 
ADYENT-MANIA. Such a book, showing all 
the ways in which fanatics have deluded them- 
selves and their followers with theories founded 
on the New Testament predictions of the Sec- 
ond Coming of Christ, is needed as much as 
an exhaustive history of the Perpetual-Mo- 
tion-mania. The promises of the Second 
Coming, however loosely interpreted, make 
that event seem so imminent, that if they are 
allowed to extend beyond the destruction of 
Jérusalem, they thenceforth hold the world in 
dread suspense, and under the liability of an 
Advent at any moment. Thus they becomea 
constant invitation to wild expectations, and 
fanatical theories. For eighteen hundred 
years, nearly every self-conceited dreamer that 
has set himself up for worship in the bounds 
of Christendom, has pretended to be in his 
own person the Second Appearing of the Lord, 
or at least the usher of that Advent. Swe- 
denborg and Ann Lee are the most notable 
specimens of this mania; but we could name 
scores of similar pretenders of less celebrity. 
A full exhibition of all these Diotrephians, 
great and small, would be a museum worth 
going to see. We intend getting up such a 
museum sometime, unless somebody takes the 
job off our hands; and in the meantime we 
invite contributions of specimens. Let us 
have a description of every man living who 
thinks he is the Second Appearing of Christ. 


Mr. Dixon, in his late work, brings to our 
notice two new cases of this mania. His first 
volume is occupied with accounts of two cler- 
gymen who have figured in strange religious 
and social performances in the Old World— 
Ebel in Prussia, and Prince in England. Both 
of them, like Swedenborg: and Ann Lee, as- 
sumed that the prophecies of the Second Ad- 
vent were hanging over the world, and both 
appropriated them in the usual way, to the 
furtherance of their own self-exalting delu- 
sions. Here is Dixon’s story of 

EBEL’S PROPHECY AND FAILURE. 


Mepeatiog the’ appearance of our Lord in per- 
eun, Ebel ventured to declare that He would come 


in the Easter week, at the moment corresponding 
to that of His ascent from the Mount of Olives. 
A whisper went through the circle. Meetings 
were called, prayers offered up, and believers en- 
joined to prepare for that coming day. Christ, 
it was said, would appear among His saints in a 
glorified shape, clothed in celestial light, as He 
shone upon the three Apostles from the hill of 
the Transfiguration. 

Who would be able to endure that sight and 
live? How were they to meet the Lord? 
Where should they await His coming? Some 
thought it should be in church, others thought 
it should be at home. Most of the brethren 
felt that they should be together, since the Lord 
would expect to find His Church onearth. Nor 
was it well, they urged, to mope and whine. 
Their God was a God of love and light. Joy 
went with Him, and gladness was about His 
path. Some one suggested that the true wel- 
come should be given at a marriage-feast, a scene 
like that in which the first miracle had been 
wrought. What had beén the opening scene of 
his first ministry, should be the opening scene of 
his second. All voices fell into this idea, and 
preparations fur a marriage-festival were set on 
foot. A young man was found, who, under such 
august temptations, was ready to take a wife. 
The circles were now searched for a young wo- 
man willing to unite herself with this young man. 
Such a girl was found. Nothing remained but 
to kill the fatted calf, to decorate the church with 
garlands, and to spread the tables with meat and 
wine. 

Countess Ida Friiulein Emilie, Countess Min- 
na, with all the ladies of the circle, entered upon 
this scheme of meeting the Lord with ardor; 
not so some of the more prudent and worldly 
men ; who felt that they were staking their cred- 
it on a calculation of dates which might prove 
to have been false; in which case they would 
find themselves covered with ridicule almost 
amounting to public shame. From such a test 
of faith they would have gladly shrunk. One 
of the highest of these prudent counsellors, the 
Graf von Finkenstein, ventured to put in a word 
of caution. The ladies stormed upon him. 
Ebel smiled at his lack of faith, and Diestel re- 
proved him for his worldly spirit. Finkenstein 
got restive under these rebukes ; and, . when his 
own sister raised up her voice against him, he 
quitted ‘the circle in no gentle mood, * * * * 
* * * * Easter came; bridegroom and bride 
appeared ; the feast was spread; the psalm was 
duly sung; but the expected Guest did not ar- 
rive ! 

When the marriage-festival broke up in wrath 
and doubt, and Graf von Finkenstein appeared 
to have been justified by facts, the inner circle 
of believers laid the blame of their disappoint- 
ments on the Count’s unbelief. When they 
heard that all the worldings in the city and Prov- 
inces were laughing over their feast, they grew 
more and more argry with the Count for hav- 
ing caused it to fail. How could the Lord be 
expected to appear in the presence of one so 
hard of heart? All the ladies were enraged 
against their faithless brother; and when he 
spoke in his own defence, which he was apt to 
do warmly, they went so far as to menace him 
with a public expulsion from their church. As 
sucha-course would not have suited either his 
frame of mind or his position in society, Finken- 
stein bent his head to the passing gale: but from 
that time forward he was regarded as a man 
who had moved outwards from the center of 








grace and light. 


In other passages Dixon more than inti- 
mates that Ebel and his followers regarded 
himself as actually being the ‘* Son of Man,” 
to whom appertained the regalia of the’ A poca- 
lyptic trumpets, seals, angels, &c.,-&c. 

In like manner Prince, the English hier- 
arch, appropriated to himself the Second Ad- 
vent prophecies, and surrounded himself with 
the official machinery of the book of Revelation. 
The following is the title of one of the “ in- 
spired” volumes issued from the “ Agapemo- 
ne,” in which * Bro. Prince” is held to be 
the incarnation and fulfillment of the Second 
Coming of Christ : 


The Revelation of Jesus Christ as the Son of 
Man. The Mystery of the Seven Stars and the 
Seven Golden Candlesticks, opened by the Tes- 
timony of the two Anointed Ones, in Lectures 
delivered by Br. Thomas and Br. Starky, at 
the Agapemone. 1862. 


Dixon thus describes the announcement of 
Prince’s mission made by himself and his fol- 
lowers, at the first institution of the Aga- 
pemone : 


PRINCE'S DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


The doctrines which they preached were com- 
forting to the pious mind; for they declared— 
with shouts and songs—that the Son of Man was 
about to come; that the world was in its latest 
day ; that the Godly few were being chosen from 
the mass; and that the wicked many were 
about to perish in penal fires, 

In the assembly-room of the Royal Hotel— 
where the officers hold their balls, and 'the-singing- 
women give their concerts—Prince invited his 
followers and disciples, to whom he made known 
the facts—which he had hitherto veiled in’ hints 
and parables—that the time for winnowing the 
world had come ; for separating the wheat from 
the chaff; garnering up the harvest, and casting 
out the refuse into heaps. In his solemn tones, 
he declared that the day of grace was past—the 
day of judgment come. A door had been’opened 
for the chosen; it was now closed for ever. 
Those who had not entered in, would find no 
passage. The angel who had sat in the meroy- 
seat ‘was gone, and his throne was now empty 
in the heavens.. The lost were lost—the saved 
were saved. With a sad and sober joy, Prince 
told his audience of bucolic squires and ancient 
dames that in the hour of wrath, when the earth 
and the skies would be passing away with a fer- 
vent heat, all those—but only those—who had 
now received the Holy One ° his own person) 
would be snatched from the burning wreck. 


Now for purposes of effect it may be well 
enough for Mr. Dixon to group “ Father 
Noyes” and the Oneida Communists with 
these visionaries--as he does throughout his 
took. But the truth of history will require 
quite a different grouping. In regard to the 
great question of the Second Coming, which, 
Dixon in another place truly says, “lies at 
the root of all these social! and religious creeds,” 
we are a great deal farther from Ebel and 
Prince than are the Churches of England and 





America. The doctrine that Christ came the 
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second time according to his promise, within 
one generation from his first coming—which we 
claim to have demonstrated, and which lies at 
the root of our social and religious creed—in- 
stead of having any affinity with the nonsense 
of Ebel and Prince, is fitted and destined to 
annihilate all such nonsense, and make it for- 
ever impossible ; while the doctrine of the 
popular churches, that Christ is coming some- 
time between now and never—nobody knows 
when—is the very nidus in which the Ebels 
and Princes and Swedenborgs and Ann Lees 
breed their fanaticisms and gather their 
swarms. The difference between the popular 
doctrine of the time of the Second Advent 
and the doctrines of these impostors, is simply 
the difference between uncertainty and pre- 
tended certainty about an event that is sup- 
posed by both parties to be imminent: while 
we show that the event in question took place 
eighteen hundred years ago, and that the un- 
certainty is as false as the pretended certainty. 


PRISONS AND STRIPES. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Jan. 30, 1868. 

FTER Mr. F ’s relation last evening 
of his sufferings in the South, as an abo- 
litionist, being whipped &c., 1 was led into a 
train of thought, which I will try to bring out, 
as it will help us to digest, perhaps, the dis- 

tressing dose our visitor gave us. 





We learn from the Bible that people in a 
state of sin are led captive by Satan at his 
will. They may be said to be in prison and 
at work for Satan. According to the Tth of 
Romans they have to do things they do 
not want to do.. “*The good that I would, I 
do not; and the evil.which I would not, that 
Ido.” And they have to take tremendous 
whippings now and then, too. The devil 
makes his prisoners not only work for him and 
weave bagging day and night, but from time 
to time he gives them awful thrashings of 
conscience. He puts them under law, and 
when they cannot do their tasks, he comes 
along and makes them get down on their knees 
and take the stripes of condemnation, bad 
feelings, self-loathing, horrors, blues and all! 
kinds of distress. I don’t know but multitudes 
of people that appear te be in happy circum- 
stances, are suffering under the devil’s super- 
intendence, as much as F did under his 
persecutors, in doing what they do not want 
to do, and in being thrashed because they don’t 
do all they are told todo. The thrashings of 
conscience go on out of sight, but thousands 
and thousands of hearts are suffering more 
than F suffered in the body. In the case 
of the insane, for instance, what wretched 
work they are set about, and what horrors they 
are thrown into, when there is a reaction from 
the devil’s influence! We should think of 








this system of spasmodic action, or, as we may |. 


say, compulsory sin under the devil’s adminis- 
tration, as a great system of slavery and of 
awful wrong; and we should swear in our 


-hearts by the God of salvation, that we will 


have no rest until people obtain their liberty 


to do right and have a good conscience. We 
should swear that we will not rest until the 
bondage all the world is under to temptation 
and condemnation is abolished. It is a great 
reality of which Southern slavery was but a 
feeble type. 


The abolitionist’s story suggests another 
view. It is said of Christ that ‘* He bore our 
sins in his own body on the tree. ...by whose 
stripes ye are healed.”” And again, ‘ Him- 
self took our infirmities and bear our sick- 
nesses.” In a certain sense, I suppose, F 
would claim that he suffered for the negroes, 
and by his stripes they were healed. Prob- 
ably he would connect his sufferings with the 
great rebellion and the destruction of slavery, 
and no doubt they did have something to do 
with those events: But if we could under- 
stand what Christ did and went through, wé 
should see a much clearer convection between 
his sufferings and the abolition {of sin and 
deliverance of the world from the power of 
Satan. 

By his stripes we are healed. Now we 
cannot believe that God laid stripes on him 
directly. God always said, “ This is my be- 
loved Son in whom I am well pleased.” How 
then did Christ suffer stripes ? I understand 
that by entering into the flesh as he did, he 
came under a power that reigns over the 
flesh—the power of Satan—and it was Satan 
that used the lash. Through all the thirty 
years of his life, during that conflict in the 
wilderness, during all the time of his warfare 
with disease, and all the time of his warfare 
with the scribes and Pharisees, and during all 
that campaign in which he knew he was going 
up to Jerusalem to die, he was suffering 
stripes ; he was in a prison and scourged from 
day to day—the devil, on the one hand, 
tempting him sorely, and on the other hand, 
accusing him. We can see by glimpses that 
something came upon him from time to time 
that troubled him and made him very sorrowful. 
Unbelief at the grave of Lazarus made him 
groan and weep. He bent his back to a 
chastisement there that drew tears, though he 
could stand more stripes without crying than 
other men could. ‘Then we see in the garden 
of Gethsemane he sweat, as it were, great 
drops of blood. Here were signs of chastise- 
ment almost literal ! 





We only get glimpses of his experience 
from which to infer what was going on; but it 
is evident enough that he was all his life in 
the flesh like a man in prison, exposed to the 
lash from day to day. He was under the op- 
pression of wicked spirits, an oppressior. that 
one hardly knows how to characterize or de- 
scribe, whether to call it temptation or con. 
demnation, but one to which none other can 
be compared. 

The slaveholder is merciful compared with 
the wicked one whose rage Christ provoked. 
In order to overcome him, Christ came under 
his spirit, encountered the sorceries of his 
presence, and the despair that enveloped him. 





Satan was overcome in the great duel of the 


cross, but Christ’s whole life was a progress 
to that decisive struggle. He was prepared 
for it by all that went before. It took him 
thirty years of privaté life, and three years of 
public life, to get ready for his final encounter 
with the prince of carkness, and during all 
that time he suffered stripes daily, and suf- 
fered them for us. 


Then finally we see him literally scourged. 
That was a part of the terrible suffering he 
went through at the crucifixion. * Pilate took 
him, scourged him and led him away to be cru- 
ecified.”  F was scourged and then allowed 
to lie still a day or two; but Christ’s scourging 
was only an introduction to his crucifixion, 
which was more awful than many scourgings. 

We must remember that Christ went into 
all this suffering consciously and deliberately, 
for a purpose, which was the salvation of the 
world. Nothing less than what he did could 
have emancipated us. Now to follow on: as 
he laid down his life for us, we ought to lay - 
down our life for the brethreu. If he puts his 
spirit into us, we shall be willing to suffer — 
stripes and martyrdom for the same causes 
that he did. Look at Paul; see what he went 
through. How many times was he whipped ? 
“Of the Jews five times ‘received I forty 
stripes save one; thrice was I beaten with 
rods,” &c. And all his outward afflictions 
were probably only indications of the suffering 
he was going through in spirit, as a follower of 
Christ. He labored in his heart against prin- 
cipalities and powers’; he travailed in birth 
for all the churches ; he came under oppres- 
sion that sometimes made him despair even of 
life. He suffered as Christ did, for others— 
for us—for all that depended on his word. 
Being Gentiles we have the benefit of his 
sufferings. By his stripes weare healed. He 
maintained the truth of the gospel against the 
principality of Judaism as Christ did, and 
helped overthrow it. He set us an example 
that we should give ourselves for the salvation 
of the world. We should be willing to receive 
the stripes God chooses to put us under for the 
benefit of others. The principles of salvation 
in human experience are the same now that 
they were then. Christ died for us that he 
might bring us into a spirit that would die for 
others. Ifwe give ourselves up to God for 
his work as Christ did, and as- Paul did, ¥e 
shall have chains and stripes, certainly of the 
soul, and perhaps of the body. The. slavery 
of sin is a greater tyranny and kingdom of 
woe than Southern slavery ever was, and it 
will cost more to destroy it. But suffering 
has a value to ourselves in its power of educa- 
tion. Christ was made perfect through suffer- 
ing. Though we would not choose suffering for 
the comfort of it, yet as a speculation—an in- 
vestment that pays rich dividends—we may 
pray fer suffering. 








A NEw treaty has been signed between the United 
States and the North German Confederation, by 
which the rights of naturalized German citizens of 
the United States on their return to fatherland, are 





secured, 
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CULTIVATION OF FRUITS.—NO. 7. 
BY HENRY THACKER. 
THE PEAR. 

eps pear is a fruit highly esteemed by 

many. Indeed, with few exceptions it is 
the favorite fruit for the dessert; and in this 
perhaps consists its chief value. Of late years, 
however, its popularity as a preserve or canned 
fruit has been steadily increasing. The pear is 
also prized by some for baking. When it 
can be successfully grown, its cultivation proves 
remunerative, as choice kinds sell readily in 
city markets at high prices. 

No fruit bas probably undergone a greater 
change than the pear. If the common Choke 
pear of the country, as is affirmed, is a great 
improvement on its parent, one can imagine 
what must have been its original character 
compared with the Bartletts and Belle Lucratives 
of the present day. . 


SOIL AND SITUATION. 

The best soil for the pear-tree is a+ strong 
loam with a firm but dry subsoil. Soils that 
are damp are unfit for this tree. The location 
should be elevated, and as much as possible 
protected from the prevailing high winds. The 
pear is a heavy fruit and where the winds have 
a free rake, the fruit is liable to be blown off, 
causing much damage. The remarks on prepa- 
ration of soil, and the transplanting of the 
apple, are applicable to the pear, with the ex- 
ception that the distance between the trees 
need not be more than twenty or twenty- 
five feet. 

CULTIVATION. 

The pear should receive thorough cultivation, 
keeping the svil in good condition and devoted 
to low, hoed crops. For the purpose of shield- 
ing the trunk and roots of the tree from the 
rays of the summer sun, the head of the tree 
should be formed low, thus effecting the end 
desired by its own shade. The trees will also 
require more or less attention while growing, 
in the way of pruning and thinning out the 
branches. In after years when the trees have 
attained a good size, and a bearing state, 
fur the sake of convenience in cultivation, the 
orchard may be treated in,a similar manner 
to that recommended for the apple; viz., seeding 
a strip, including the row of trees, to grass, 
The strip should not exceed eight feet in width, 
and the grass’ should be kept clipped short 
during the season of growth, and allowed to rot 
on the ground, or be placed as a mulching about 
the trees. This treatment, however, is not to 
be extended to the Dwarf pear, with the excep- 
tion of the mulching, which will be found to 
operate more or less beneficially when applied, 
according to the moisture or dryness of the 
season. 

THE DWARF PEAR. 

Dwarf trees should receive good, clean and 
constant cultivation. The soil should be kept 
sufficiently rich to produce a healthy and moder- 
ately thrifty growth. The ground may be oc- 
cupied with low, hoed crops, such as strawberries, 
beans, cabbages, &c., for the first few years, pro- 
vided the trees are not set too close—a practice 
that is ( except in case of slow and feebly grow- 
ing varieties ) detrimental and also inconvenient, 
especially in case of large plantations. Ten 
feet each way is a suitable distance for the 
Dwarf. In transplanting the Dwarf, the point 





of union between the graft and the stock should 
be placed level with, or a little below the surface, 
and kept covered with earth. If set too low, 
the pear will be liabie to strike root above 
the stock, and thus change the Dwarf into a 
Standard. To prevent such an occurrence 
the part should be examined once during the 
season, and the roots, if any have struck, cut off. 
The head of the tree should ‘be* formed about 
two feet from the ground in orchard culture, 
and trained in a pyramidal form by a system 
of pruning or shortening-in the leading shoots, 
in a greater or less degree, according to fancy. 
But for practical purposes we would recom- 
mend clipping only in.a moderate degree. 
The best time to perform the work is early in 
the spring. Thinning out the head will also 
be found necessary from time to time. Many 
varieties of the pear do not grow well when 
gratted onthe quince; therefore in selecting for 
a plantation of Dwarfs it is of the utmost iim- 
portance to understand this fact, and to know 
which are the best kinds for this purpose. 
There are, however, kinds that do not take 
readily, or make good trees when worked di- 
rectly on the quince stock, that are very desir- 
able, and do finely when double-worked— 
an operation performed by first budding the 
stock with a variety that thrives well on the 
quince, and then after a summer’s growth, re- 
budding with the kind desired. The following is 
ashort list of some of the most approved vari- 
eties for dwarf cultivation : 

Single-worked.—Belle Lucrative, Duchesse 
d’Angouleme, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Beurre 
d’Aremburg, Beurre d’Anjou, Howell, Tyson. 
Double-worked—Beurre Clairgeau, Flemish 
Beauty,” Bartlett. This number makes up a 
good variety of very desirable kinds. 


VARIETIES FOR STANDARDS. 

As with the apple, I would not recommend a 
lengthy list of varieties, for the reason that 
there are but few kinds which are likely to suc- 
ceed equally well in different localities. Herein 
lies the mistake of many that have attempted 
the cultivation of this fruit ; viz., the planting of 
large orchards made up of a long list of varieties, 
without takipg into account the liability of failure 
from this cause. Hence the disappointment and 
blasted hopes of cultivators in seeing their favor- 
ite orchards dwindle away, perhaps to a mere 
skeleton ; leaving only the few kinds that were 
adapted to the climate and locality ; and clearly 
demonstrating the fallacy of the course that had 
been pursued. The pear by this time has become 
pretty generally known and widely cultivated, 
and those wishing to set out orchards would do 
well to consult orchardists already established 
perhaps in their immediate neighborhoods, which 
course will better enable them to select with a 
good degree of certainty, those varieties that are 
best adapted to the locality. The following isa 
list of some of the best varieties that generally 
succeed well: Summer.—Beurre Giffard, Os- 
ban’s Summer, Rostiezer, Dearborn’s Seedling,’ 
Tyson, Bartlett. Autwmn.—Belle Lucrative, 
Flemish Beauty, Louise Bonne. de Jersey, 
Duchess d’Angouleme, Gansel’s Bergamotte, 
Seckle, Shelden, Swan’s Orange. Winter.— 
Lawrence, Beurre Clairgeau, Beurre d’Arem- 
burg, Winter Nelis. 





Tue bouk-critic of the Tribune says: “We have 





been pleasantly disappointed in Mr. Dixon’s new 
book. European critics had prepared us to dislike it. 
A careful reading has made us think more highly of 
Mr. Dixon than we were disposed to think.” 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 


BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XXXV. 
8 time wore on we became insensible to noise 
and danger, and then how monotonous the 
whole thing became! Soldiers slept amid their per- 
ils, not awakening even at the sound of heavy artil- 
lery. Much ingenuity and military science were 
displayed in seeking to get advantage of the enemy 
and to make approaches to their works. Ditthes were 
made obliquely, first one way and then the other, 
the earth being thrown toward the enemy, as a sort 
of bulwark. Our sharp-shooters devised a conven- 
ient defense which they made at leisure in camp, by 
driving stakes in a circle about the size of a flour- 
barrel, and then weaving in grape-vines or branches 
of cane-brake, after the manner that baskets are 
woven. This curious contrivance the soldier could 
carry with him in the night-time and locate where 
he pleased, driving the stakes into the ground, then 
filling it with earth ; and being provided with plenty 
of ammunition and rations, he could keep his posi- 
tion and defend himself from the foe as long as he 
chose. 


Some of our trenches were so broad and deep, 
that wagon-trains could pass through them in safety, 
within a few yards of the rebel forts. These trenches 
were in some places so near the enemy’s fortifications, 
that the soldiers belonging to the opposing parties 
could clash their bayonets, when for either to 
show his head was certain death. Occasionally, the 
soldiers thus situated, improvising a truce, would 
expose themselves, converse, and frecly trade their 
little commodities. 

Our most serious embarrassment was occasioned by 
the presence of Gen. Johnson with a large army in 
our rear, watching the oportune moment to fall upon 
us. If he and those in the besieged city could have . 
communicated and swept down upon us simulta- 
neously from front and rear, it is hardly possible 
that we could have withstood the attack. A con- 
siderable part of our men were a portion of the time 
out at Black river, showing a bold front to Johnson, 
while ceaseless vigilance was kept up in-all direc- 
tions. The principal ways of approach from the 
rear were heavily barricaded and armed with can- 
non. The series of brilliant victories’ we had 
achieved had given usa prestige which made our 
opponents slow to attack us. 

Our location wus not malarious, being hilly and 
dry; in the valleys were ample springs of cool, pure 
water, and the hills were covered with blackberries. 
Though the sun at meridian was oppressive, the 
thermometer did not rise above ninety-five degrees. 
To us Northerners it appeared very strange to have 
the days so short in June, and the nights so cold and 
long. Our supplies were ample and good, and had 
been selected with special reference to our sanitary 
wants; luxuries even, were so plenty and cheap as 
to be within the reach of all. 

But what a strain there was upon the spirits of the 
men! They were not hirelings, nor yet soldiers in 
the old-world signification of that name; but they 
were sovereign citizen-volunteers, who had the na- 
tional interest as much at heart as their Government 
or generals; and as deeply felt their responsibility in 
the issue. The enemy had their homes and soil to 
defend, and were stimulated by every motive of 
self-interest; while we were sustained by devotion 
to principle and the life of the republic. There is 
poetry in the excitement of a day’s battle; but the 
hope deferred and the wasting agony of a fight of 
forty-six days without perceptible gain, to men who 
were indifferent to the pleasures and vices of camp- 
life, and longed with travail of soul for the end of 
the brutal, hateful work of maiming and killing, was 
romance too terrible to be repeated. The long sheds 
which sheltered the army of sick grew longer not- 
withstanding our shipments North; and the Prophet's 
prayer, “ How long, O Lord, how long,” was often 
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on the lips of thoughtful men. Still the great guns 
bellowed, and there were rumors of starvation in 
Vicksburg, and that General Grant had invited his 
brother to celebrate the Fourth with him in a bottle 
of wine at the Court-House. Had our leader come 
to the end of his patience and resolved to hazard the 
final clinch which should make or ruin our cause? 
The feeling of desperation which had taken pos- 
session of us was a relief to the intolerable suspense. 


On the afternoon of the third of July, the joyful 
news that a negotiation between Grant and Pem- 
berton was pending, ran through our lines. The 
morning of the Fourth was clear and cool, and com- 
parative quict prevailed. The hope of the happy 
issue produced a calm cheerfulness never before 
realized since our enlistment. All were upon the 
ramparts to catch the first glimpse of the great 
event. Finally a little piece of canvas fluttered from 
a fort three miles distant, and instantly the murmurs 
of distant cheers reached our waiting ears; then the 
most goul-full hurrah of the whole campaign surged 
along the seven miles of the Union line, as fort after 
fort displayed the signal that it was ours and would 
contend no more. In a few moments the rebel 
troops marched out upon the neutral ground, in front 
of the line which they had defended. The space 
between us was so narrow that we saw upon their 
faces the expression of sadntss with which their 
hearts yielded up the hope and cause in which they 
had invested and lost all. Our men were silent. 
The soldier who said, “Poor fellows! they have 
done well; they have had a hard time and I pity 
them;” spoke the general sentiment on our part. 


It happened that just two years to an hour, from 
the time that I commenced my unpremeditated part 
in the war, I saw it ended. Our regiment num- 
bered less than two hundred nominally effective, but 
really worn-out men. It was poetic justice that the 
war should close upon ‘that day. It was also an 
interesting coincident that just a year to an hour 
from the time of my enlistment, tired Nellie car- 
ried me to the spot where I had enlisted, and 
where she still lives in peace. 

THE END. 


TOBACCO EXPERIENCE.—NO. 5. 
BY L, JOSLYN. 


M* tobacco history is brief. When a young man, 

or about the time I commenced preparation for 
law life, my teeth began to decay and trouble me much 
with their incessant aching. I was told by a dentist 
that the narcotic properties of tohacco would arrest 
the progress of decay, and cure or prevent their ach- 
ing. This proved true to the end of my tobacco ex- 
perience. Neither law nor tobacco was attractive to 
me ; but the one seemed a necessity for a livelihood, 
and the other its concomitant; so I began its use at 
distant intervals, gradually lessening them until I ac- 
quired a chronic and morbid habit. 

I chewed little in my own house, and smoked 
less, being conscious it was a filthy habit and a nui- 
sance to good taste ‘and refinement; and although I 
could enjoy a quid of the precious weed, a cigar, and 
occasionally a pinch of Maccaboy with a friend or 
associate, yet there was no place where I indulged 
the habit so freely and enjoyed it so well, as in the 
open air with all outdoor for a spit-box. I often 
abandoned the use of tobacco for some time, and as 
often for some trivial excuse renewed it; but since I 
joined the Community I have had no relish for it. 
On the contrary, its use in every form has become 
repugnant to me. 

FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 

I am a woman, and of course (1 was going to add) 
have never chewed tobacco, taken snuff, nor smoked 
cigars, though that. does not necessarily follow. 
Nevertheless, I have had my tobacco experience. 

My father, I can say with satisfaction, was too wise 
aman to use the weed in any form. My brothers, 
who indulged in its use, being much older than my- 
self, sought other shelter than the family tree, when I 
was too young to receive any but the impression 
that tobacco-chewing was a very untidy practice. 

In process of time I married a man who answered 
to my ideal of a Christian, a scholar and a gentleman. 





But alas! he was not quite perfect. If I say that 
he reveled in “honey-dew,” and “ fine-cut,” the eu- 
phemism will but interpose a cushion to ease the 
jolt occasioned by the statement of the bare fact that 
——he chewed tobacco; and, having said that, I have 
said much ; for he did it, as he did everything else, 
sincerely and well. At first, I said nothing, My re- 
gard for my husband forbade me to abridge by word 
or deed a comfort so much prized by him. But 
when I saw his‘sensitive organization made more so, 
and his precious life vanishing in a stream of tobacco- 
juice ; when I saw him rise carefully from his bed in 
one of the “still small hours ayont the twal” and en- 
sconce himself in a rocking-chair, his feet poised 
upon another, for the purpose of taking a quiet chew, 
then silence seemed no longer a virtue, and the war 
of extermination began. 

Women dislike their rivals, to use no stronger 
term, and I saw mine in the tobacco-box. (By the 
way, I still keep that box as amemento of the past. 
Purified and sanctified from its seducing influences, 
it has been devoted to home interests ; 1t contains but- 
tons.) Yes, a woman’s love must.be strong indeed, 
that can surmount tobacco, and her sense of the po- 
etical must suffer when she views the accompani- 
ments necessary for the tobacco-chewer, in the shape 
of spittoons, etc., or, still worse, when she sees her 
best beloved, with pursed-up mouth and eager eyes, 
looking for a suitable place—to spit. 

For‘mnyself the antipathy to tobacco grew stronger 
and stronger, arising partly from disgust and partly 
from a conviction that its use was injurious to the 
body and enslaving to the mind. Thus there com- 
menced a series of domestic skirmishes, usually end- 
ing in the cheerful surrender of the tobacco-box to 
my sate-keeping for days together; and as the dis- 
bursement of its contents was left entirely to my gen- 
erosity, it is needless to say that the box was empty 
at the close of every campaign. 

This state of things continued : dislike on one side, 
and slavery on the other, until that blessed era in 
Community history—when the men, with the love of 
truth for their guide and that stern heroism which 
goes to battle but to conquer—threw aside their to- 
bacco, and declared themselves freemen. That was 
no less a glorious day for the women. They have 
no longer a rival in tobacco, but are united with 
their brothers in abolishing slavery in all its forms. 
For this and a thousand other deliverances the wo- 
men of the O. C. have to thank Communism. 

A Souprer’s WIFE. 


: BY A LADY SMOKER. 

It is very humiliating to me, being a woman, to 
be obliged to tell a tobacco $tory. Egotism says, I 
would rather be excused ; but I find no way to evade 
confession. What shall I do? -Shallk I come right 
out and say that fora great many years I was an 
inveterate smoker? Yes, 1 will; for that is the truth. 
For about twenty years I was a perfect slave, and 
my experience in the use of tobacco is similar to 
that of others. I had many a quarrel with it; but 
tobacco always got the victory, in spite of my good 
resolutions that I never would touch it again ; though 
the time did come when I conquered. 


The first time I ever smoked a pipe of tobacco, 
I think I was about twelve years old. I had 
thought it would be a very nice thing to do, and used 
to tease my grandmother for her pipe; but she 
always refused to indulge me. So I waited impa- 
tiently until one evening when I was left alone ; and 
then I improved the opportunity, I assure you. I 
filled a large pipe with “fine-cut,’ or something of 
that sort, then seated myself by a cozy fire, and for 
a few minutes smoked as fast asI could. Soon I 
began to feel dizzy andsick. I went out doors; but 
I was too weak to stand up, and solay down in the 
snow. I remained there some time; but finaily, with 
the greatest effort, I got into the house and went to 
bed. About midnight our folks came home and 
found me very sick. I do not remember as I ever 
told them what the trouble was. I did not entirely 
recover for several days, and for a long time the very 
sight of a pipe would sicken me. But this is not the 
end of my story. 

Years afterwards I was advised to smoke for the 
tooth-ache. At first I refused, thinking I would 





much rather endure the tooth-ache; but I was told 
that it was a sure cure. I finally tried it, and sure 
enough it did stop my tooth-ache, and in the course 
of a year or two, I began to think it wasa cure for 
every thing. At the same time, I realized all through 
my experience that it was a filthy, ridiculous habit, 
and one that a woman ought to be ashamed of. 
Well, I always was ashamed of it, and tried again 
and again to leave it off; but in vain. Three or 
four times a year 1 would throw all my tdbacco 
away, and declare I would be free; but every at- 
tempt to clear myself seemed only to bind me still 
stronger. ; 

One time I came to the conclusion to give up the 
habit live or die. In about a week I -vas taken so sick, 
as to callin a doctor. Some of the neighbors came 
in t6o, and said to me, “ Now this is just because you 
left offsmoking. Don’t try any more. It’s of no use. 
you never can do it.” 
thought; so I accepted the adviee, and never again 
tried to get my freedom until I made up my mind to 
become a Communist, which wasseven years after- 
ward. Even then I clung to my dear old friend the 
pipe until the last moment. But the time came at 
last for the final parting. I was about half way from 
Vermont to the Oneida Community, at a railroad 
station, and in a room by myself. There I had 
my Jast smoke, and there I laid down my pipe, and 
turned my back upon the habit and spirit that had 
so long held me in bondage, and set my heart toward 
Communism, which has been the real source of my 
entire treedom. 


CURIOSITY. 


H! that is it. Two-thirds of the suffering I 
ever endured, has been caused by this passion— 
curiosity. How I came by it is no great mystery, 
for I have been told that this it was that tempted 
mother Eve into disobedience; thus causing the fall 
of man, and stamping her daughters through all time 
with a desire to know. This insatiable lust to know ! 
How it has possessed me all my life! My earliest 
years were shadowed by it. In school I learned to 
read through this stimulus. A book was a mystery ; 
it must contain secrets; so I proved an industrious 
scholar. But oh! the unspeakable torment I was in, 
ifmy companions kept seerets from me. If I saw 
them whispering, it threw me into a paroxysm of 
grief; and I never rested until I had wrung from 
them every word. 


Well do I remember the torture I was in one day, 
when a playmate told me there were great things 
being told in the parlor, but we children must keep 
away and not ask any questions. I verily thought 
I should die. 1 would have sold my birth-right then 
and there (if I had had one), to have known one 
word of that parlor-gossip. After revolving the sub- 
ject anxiously in my mind, an idea struck me—a 
very mean one—I would listen. So I went as near 
as I dared; I could only hear now and then a word, 
but I heard just enough to set me on fire. It was at the 
time the “ rappings” were first heard of, and some of 
the principal incidents were being rehearsed to the 
adults of the family, the children being excluded as 
incapable of comprehension. But I did hear a little, 
and I was ina fever to hear mote. [ went again, 
listening breathlessly, eagerly, greedily—every word 
thrilling me with wonder. That evening I pondered 
upon what I had heard, and when bed-time came, I 
was trembling with fear and superstition. After 
this, I passed many a day in gleaning all there was 
to be gleaned on this trightful subject, and when 
night came I suffered untold horror—sleeping with 
my head covered by my pillow, and my earsstopped 
with both my hands, lest I should see or hear some 
demon from the other world. I was a child then. 
But in after years, when I sought to ‘‘ put away 
childish things,” this trait followed me. It seemed 
to grow with my growth and ripen with my years. 

It was “ forbidden fruit” that excited mother Eve’s 
curiosity, and “ forbidden fruit” has always been my 
tantalizer. The very idea of an object being forbid- 
den, gave it untold charms. A thing which I could 
in ordinary circumstances pass by unnoticed, would 
now fascinate me. The idea of there being anything 
in the room, however common, and I not to “touch 


Well, that was just what I - 
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taste, nor handle,” made all else seem stale and life- 
less. Who knows the misery of seeing a sealed en- 
velope, or package of any kind, and not being per- 
mitted to open it? Who has endured the torture of 
seeing a group of friends in earnest consultation— 
and herself not admitted into the conference? Not 
one of all my readers? Well, I have; and these 
moments of suspense, have sufficed to arouse all 
my evil passions—even hatred and revenge; and 
I have been led to do and say things, that in my 
sober moments I would wjsh undone and unsaid. 
Indeed, curiosity has been the bane of my life. 
But reader, my eye is on this evil—this black 
thread in my character. Not if ali tradition should 
say it is a part of female character—and therefore 
inexpugnable—will I believe it. I know it can be 
overcome, because there is a God, and his Son is a 
Savior from every fault. NE Da. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


FROM 0. C. 

....The iron posts which form a part of our bear- 
traps have heretofore been made by hand. The best 
blacksmith, with a boy to help him, was able to forge 
only three in an hour, making the cost of the work 
alone, fifteen cents a piece. By means of machinery 
lately applied to their manufacture, the same man 
and boy can forge one hundred and thirty in five 
hours, doing them much better and easier than by 
the ojd method. 


...-From our remotest grandmothers downward 
to us, all women that have quilted have been content 
to rest the frame on which the quilt was stretched 
on the backs of chairs. This was a most uncertain 
support; for did you hit the chair but slightly, back- 
ward it would fall, down would go the frame at one 
corner, tilting up at the other, likely as any way hitting 
some unsuspecting person on the head; while amidst 
a tumult of screams and impatient exclamations from 
the women, away went the spools of thread, scissors, 
papers of pins, chalk and twine in a shower of con- 
fusion, to hide themselves under beds, bureaus, stands, 
and every other un-get-at-able pluce. But, tManks to 
man’s ingenuity and philanthropy, the quilters of O. 
C. need be no longer subjected to such dire disas- 
ters. Mr. Ellis has quite recently made for us four 
white horses with nicks in their backs for. the frame 
to be fitted into and firmly held. .These are vastly 
appreciated by Mrs. L. who has labored long under 
the chair dispensation. 


..+. You remember how your mother, on washing 
day, used to go to the trouble and expense of boil- 
ing her clothes—all the white clothes must be boiled 
—it would not do to omit boiling. ‘“ Wy-ee! they 
would be streaked and yellow if not boiled /” We 
launderers of the O. C., have broken through this 
thralldom of custom, and learned a better way. At 
first we ventured not to boil the ‘sheets and pillow- 
cases; they looked very well. Next the women’s 
clothes were tried; looked very well indeed. The 
old habit was so strong that we thought shirts must 
be boiled still; but the shirts looked yellow, and in 
contrast with the cther clothes, quite so. Despite 
our pains-taking they did not improve, so at last we 
stopped boiling them, and now folks say they are 
brightening up every week. The large amount of 
fruit used by us is the occasion ofa great many stains 
on our table and pocket linen ; new boots and shoes 
stain white hose; we often use new cotton cloth in 
winter, etc., etc. All this bleaching to be done at a 
season when there is neither grass nor dew to do it 
for us, led us to look about for some method of ac- 
complishing it. This winter we have substituted 
chloride of lime. It costs us eight cts. per. Ib., and 
we use it at the rate of two oz. for five yards of 
cloth, and find it satisfactory. 


WALLINGFORD. 


..+eThe chemistry class finished its course of les- 
sons this week, and the Laboratory now has closed 
doors. A class of twelve students has also just fin- 
ished Prof. Bain’s “ English Composition and Rhe- 
toric.” This is a fascinating as well as improving 
study, and our ambition is stimulated to give it fur- 
ther attention. Thesame day, we completed a series 
of criticisms. A committee of fourteen persons has 





spent an hour a day, for the last four weeks, in the 
analysis of character. One or two subjects were 
taken at each Session, until every member of the 
family from the oldest to the youngest, had passed 
the improving ordeal. Criticism is not fault-finding ; it 
is truth-telling ; and as there are always two sides to 
the truth, we frequently find more to praise than to 
censure in individual character. But the telling of 
truth, though it be in the way of reproof, has a 
softening, refining cffect; and of the many blessings 
of Communism, we especially thank God for crit- 
icism. , 

..--Some of us were sitting in the Hall this 
morning, listening to talk between J. H. N. and G. 
W.N. about the nature of disease, which they de- 
fined, whether spiritual or physical, as a swelling 
and enlargement of the vessels from excess of circu- 
lation, to be cured only by astringents—the Spirit of 
God which is meek’and lowly working within, and 
suffering working on the outside to produce normal 
contraction—when a flock of laughing girls burst 
into the room and wanted to show Mr. Noyes a new 
play which they had just found. So the grave as- 
sembly moved back, and made a space in the middle 
of the floor, which the frolickers immediately occu- 
pied, squatting down one by one asif on crickets 
at some distance apart. Soon tucking her skirts in 
under her knees (short skirts by the way, are con- 
venient), one of them began to hop, and hopped both 
feet at a time, to her nearest neighbor, whom she 
accosted in a gossiping tone, “ Froggy, Froggy, how 
do youdo?” Froggy answered, “ Very well I thank 
you. How are you?” The first said, “ How is thy 
neighbor next to thee?” Froggy answered, “I 
don’t know, but I'll run and see;” upon which she 
hopped off quickly to the next, looked lovingly in 
her face and said, “ Froggy, Froggy, how do you 
do?” §So on, a chat, and then a hop, the first froggy 
hopping round to face the circle as the second hopped 
away. The farce made us laugh all the girls could 
wish, and when they resumed their shape, G. W. N. 
said it reminded him of a play that was played 
board ship on his way to England. He must de- 
scribe it of course ; 30 standing up he called a circle 
round him, and addressing the one at the right, said 
pathetically, “ Sister, old mother Grimes is dead.” 
Sister replies, as instructed by G., “ Ah! how did she 
die?” G. goes on, ‘ She died with one hand up so,” 
raising one hand as high as his head. The one 
he addressed turns to the next, and the same collo- 
quy takes place, concluding with the same gymnas- 
tic. Soon round till all are standing with one hand 
up, the last one raising hers for sympathy. Then G. 
begins again, “ Sister, old mother Grimes is dead ;” 
“ Ah! how did she die?” “ She died with both hands 
up so;” raising the other hand. This goes round. 
Another bout she dies with one hand moving up and 
down; then with both; next: with two hands and 
one foot in motion ; next with both hands and both 
feet going. Other evolutions may be added till you 
have exhausted all the joints of the body, when the 
grotesqueness of the scene may be better imagined 
than described. This play ended the interruption 
and our philosophers resumed their discourse. ; 


- MARRIAGE FUND ASSOCIATION. 


ASSACHUSETTS philanthropy is ready with 

a plaster for every sore. Its latest effort is 
the formation of an Association for encouraging 
marriages and births, offering a cash premium for 
these articles. So we learn by a prospectus from 
Boston giving the plan of the association. It says: 

“The growing tendency of our young men towards 
celibacy, and the crime of abortion, which worse 
than a pestilence, is destroying the health of women, 
and giving to even those children that are allowed 
to live, weak and debilitated organizations through 
which the soul can imperfectly develop itself, thereb 
sapping the very life of the Nation, is arousing all 
thinking minds to the imperative necessity of some 
remedy that shall reach this wide-spread and rapidly 
growing evil.” - 

The remedy proposed is the establishment of a 
fund, from which any life-member of the Society who 
pays $100 on joining, shall be entitled to draw $500 
on occasion of his marriage; and $100 on the birth 
of each of his children. How far $500 will go to- 








wards ameliorating what are evidently considered 
the hardships of the situation, cach one must judge 
for himself. We fancy that matrimonial harmony is 
more needed than money to make marriage popular ; 
and in this view we have sent to the Society, in re- 
turn for their prospectus, a copy of our tract on 
“Male Continence,” the doctrines of which so far as 
adopted are eminently conducive to good relations 
between the sexes. This distributed with the $500, 
may do something towards effecting the objects of 
the Society, but after all that can be done, we fear 
that Paul’s judgment will remain true, that such as 
marry “shall have trouble in the flesh.” 4. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SOCIABLE LETTER. 


0. 0. Boarding House, Feb. 25, 1868. 

Dear H.:—There goes the express—drawn by 
old White and black Charley ; it is bound for O. C.; 
is on time to a second; and is carrying passengers 
papers and bundles from W. P. Nice thing this ex: 
press of ours, running -between O. C. and W P. 
eight or ten times a day. Our B. H. is almost mid- 
way between the two, and has the advantage of the 
line. We shall soon have a road shaded with trees ; 
running a bee-line from the old mill to the trap 
works. 


But 1 must tell you a little more about our family 
here. This week are detailed from O. C., Aunt Jane, 
Mrs. 8., and Phebe; Mr. B., Sarah B., L. A. T. and 
myself being permanent housekeepers. Our num- 
ber of boarders yaries from twelve to twenty. Here 
now is Aunt Jane sitting before me, and positively © 
she looks younger than she did twenty years ago— 
present age sixty-four. When I first formed her ac- 
quaintance she was an invalid ; and no marvel, for 
she was a bond-slave to both tea and tobacco. Have 
you ever heard how she escaped from the snare of the 
former? <A few years before Uncle John and Aunt 
Jane removed to O. C., the latter said she believed 
that it was her destiny to go there, nolens volens ; 
and then of course tea would have to go by the 
board. For thirty years or more the bewitching 
stimulant had appeared on their table three times a 
day. During one very severe snow-storm—three 
years before leaving their old home in Northern 
Vermont—the good housewife discovered the bottom 
of their tea-canister, and of course Uncle John must 
harness up and drive to the village to replenish it. 
But the storm-king didn’t care a fig for their indis- 
pensable tea-pot, so he kept on drifting the snow 
hither and thither until the roads were perfectly 
impassible. Saturday night came and the tea was 
all gone ; but not so the storm. 


“Well,” said Aunt Jane, “I guess we can stand it 
till Monday, can’t we?” Uncle John nodded assent. 
They were alive on Monday morning, but rather 
sober and a trifle lonely. The storm, however con- 
tinued inexorable. “ Well,” said Aunt Jane again, 
“T guess we can stand it another day.” And they did 
80 without feeling so much like dying as they did 
the day before. Finally, after the third day of fast- 
ing, tea was obtained a little before noon. Precisely 
at twelve o’clock the horn sounded, and Uncle John, 
who was quite as fond of the beverage as his spouse, 
was a little more prompt than usual to take his 
accustomed seat at the table. Having neither chil- 
dren nor servants, two cups and saucers were the 
usual number found beside the pewter pot that held 
the precious fluid. But on this occasion the quick 
eye of the master of ceremonies discovered but one 
cup and saucer and asked, 

“Where is your cup, Jane?” 

“TI have done drinking tea,” she replied. 

Uncle John was staggered—confounded. It came 
upon him like a clap of thunder from a clear sky. 
Could he drink his tea alone? He was afraid he 
could not do without it. 

“JT will make it for you, Jack,” said the loving 
wife. And, being true to her promise, for three 
years the sturdy old farmer drank the fascinating 
decoction alone, except when visitors or hired labor- 
ers were present. But it was a battle all the while 
between his appetite on one side, and his better judg- 
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ment and the wish to be in unity with his better half 
on the other. The last cup of tea our good uncle 
drank was at the railroad station on their way here, 
five years ago.- The fact was, his fetters of habit 
were too strongly riveted, even for the love of a wife 
to loosen. It required the combined power of the 
O. C.—a host of strong and loving hearts and reso- 
lute wills—to make an end of his bondage. And 
now when I look at so many Northern Vermont 
farmers among us who were once the slaves of tea, 
but are now so free, so healthy and buoyant, I cannot 
but exclaim, Let God be praised for his wonderful 
works to those who put their trust in him ! 

But I am wandering very far from my subject— 
our Boarding-House home. The rest next time. 

G. C. 


A- MARRIAGE TRAP. 
FROM CONFESSIONS OF A LONDON LAW-STUDENT. 


( Concluded.) 

* * * *7 had made several business contracts which 
1 could neither drop, nor find time to fulfill. In 
this dilemma I applied to my old friend, Henry 
Ridge, who set about assisting me, and this transac- 
tion threw me into closer contact with him. Louisa 
Binsley came on a long visit to his house, and as I 
spent the most of my. time there (in fact, lived there), 
I gradually began to regard what had been so irksome 
to me, as not so uncomfortable an engagement after 
all. There was a freedom in our intercourse that 
captivated me. The schools gradually became neg- 
lected, at least, so tar as I was concerned in them; 
the prayer-meetings I no longer attended. But din- 
ner-parties once more afforded the pleasing attractions 
which for more than two years I had ceased to find in 
them. So when Henry Ridge introduced me to an 
old friend of hig brother, I was ready to fall into the 
new meshes the devil had woven for me. 

* * * * This man was a licentious pleasure-seeker 
—an extravagant, gentlemanly blackguard. He and 
Ridge were neighbors, and their wives became very 
intimate. Mrs. Ridge made a complete confidante 
of Mrs. , the wife of my new acquaintance ; 
and boasted to her how she had “fished” after her 
husband, and “ hooked” him; and also how she and 
her husband had plotted, and succeeded in “ hook- 
ing” me for her sister. This new acquaintance called 
on me one day. I wasunwell and low-spirited. He 
began to rally me about Louisa Binsley, throwing 
out hints about my being “hooked,” &. Now I 
had been so ashamed of the affair, that I had never 
hinted to any one the means by which our engage- 
ment had come about—not even to my friend Ridge, 
who, I supposed, was in blissful ignorance of all but the 
simple fact that we were engaged; moreover, I felt 
that to have the facts of that transaction known, would 
be a disgrace to the girl who had so persistentlypushed 
herself upon me, and consequently of no credit to her 
future husband. For these reasons, I scrupulously 
kept my own counsel in the matter; and now to 
have this impudent fellow blandly tell me that I had 
been “hooked,” and he “knew all about it,” was 
outrageous. I ordered him out of my chambers, 
when he quietly told me “ he would go if I wanted 
him to, after he had said what he had to say; but 
that he came to do me a kindness, and now he had 
begun, he was going to carry out his intention,” add- 
ing, that “he hated to see a good-natured fellow 
make a fool of himself.” He then told me that I 
“had never cared for that Binsley girl ;” and in spite 
of my remonstrances he proceeded to detail to me all 
those transactions of my first engagement, which, un- 
til that moment, I had supposed to have been a se- 
cret between Louisa and myself, and had guarded 
as a matter quite as sacred as our engagement, and 
our own honor. 

It would be useless to attempt a description of my 
feelings at that moment. The man had, of course, 
got his information from his wife. He told me how 
Mrs. Ridge and her husband had planned to have 
the sister in the house the day I met her there ; and 
how during the pathetic drawing-room scene, Mrs, 
Ridge, instead of being out for a walk, as she had re- 
ported herself to have been, was in an adjoining 
room, so concealed as to be a witness of my defeai, 





and her victory. The letter sent me with the watch- ! 


guard had been written by Mrs. Ridge, and copied 





by her sister. All the details were so’ graphically 
described, that no room was left me to doubt the im- 


position which had been practiced upon me. 


My mind was at once decided what course to take. 
I resolved not to break the engagement without mak- 
ing a further test; but having cautioned my informer 
not to tell any one what he had communicated to me, I 
wrote to’ Louisa Binsley (who had now left her sis- 
ter’s house), stating what I had heard, and asking 
her to write by return of mail, the exact truth about 
the matter.¢ 1 also wrote to Henry Ridge, and put 
him upon his mettle, by bringing some grave charges 
against him. I knew fe would tell the truth. The 
next day I received a reply from him, admitting all 
the facts, but throwing the blame entirely upon me. 
He supposed, he said, from his wife’s representations, 
that he was doing me a kindnessin helping me to an 
engagement that I desired, but was too diffident to 
seek for myself. I felt angry at his special pleading 
and sert him a sharp reply, which resulted in an an- 
gry correspondence, and much hard feeling. 

With regard to the girl, I had made up my mind 
if she wrote me the truth, I would marry her at once, 
and so have done with the affair; but if she misrep- 
resented, I would break off our engagement without 
further ceremony. Notwithstanding the anxiety and 
suffering this engagement had occasioned me, I was 
surprised to find myself hoping that she might tell 
me the truth; and I was much disappointed and 
chagrined when I received cher reply denying all 
the facts, and representing that her sister and bro- 
ther-in-law not oxly had no complicity in the affair, 
but knew nothing about it, until I surprised them by 
the notification that we were engaged. On receipt 
of this answer, I made short work. I returned all 
letters and presents without delay. Her father wrote 
me letters at first polite; then dignified; then abu- 
sive. I replied at first positively ; then comparative- 
ly ; then superlatively; reminding him in my last 
of ZEsop’s fable of the “ Fox and the Grapes ;” a 
piece of vulgarity, which in more sober moments I 
repented, and afterward sent him an apology for, 
which was politely accepted ; and thus ended my first 
courtship. 


HOW I CAME TO BE HERE. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY R. 8. DELATRE. 
No. X. 


f Narrnge are two events greatly affecting the fu- 
ture of my life which I must record as having 
transpired during my sojourn in Jersey. In every 
society there will be certain families that haye a 
special affinity for one another. Accordingly, they 
will be frequently together, though not exclusively 
so.. This was the case with us. We became ac- 
quainted with a colonel’s widow and her family, and 
forthwith an intimacy sprang up between us which 
continued until we left them. That household ‘con- 
sisted of grandmother, mother, two boys and a girl: 
a fine family. They were extremely hospitable, and we 
found a home with them at all times. But the grand- 
mother (also a widow), the hervine of this episode, 
was a hale old lady, of between eighty and ninety 
years. She was the life of the household, the youngest 
in spirit if not in years; most benevolent in disposi- 
tion, cheerful in temperamént, and ever-mindful of 
the goodness of God (which was her constant 
theme), most especially as manifested in the mission 
of Christ. Such was the woman who was made instru- 
mental in bringing me to a decision as to whom I 
should serve—the god of this world or the. God of 
Heaven. She occupied her own sitting-room, when 
so disposed, which gave me abundant opportunity 
for a private chat with her. Some of our family 
were frequently there. The old lady entertained the 
company with her beaming countenance and merry 
talk. Truly was she given to looking on the bright 
side of things, for her faith wasever bright. So 
youthful was she and so unsophisticated, that she 
would sometimes be found wholly engrossed in 
attempts at landscape-painting, with all the zest of 
childhood, though utterly outraging all the rules of 
perspective, and exhibiting, at the same time, colors 
that might have disturbed the self-complacency of 
a Titian. These “ master-pieces” she would pre- 
sent to her friends, as though totally unconscious 





of their rare merits(!) while they on their part, far 
from undeceiving her, would accord to them the 
very chiefest p‘ace in their gallery! She could not 
but be a very general favorite. 

Such examples can hardly fail to persuade one to 
be a Christian, if he has apy thing of an ear for the 
truth. Accordingly, after an acquaintan¢ée of a year 
or more, after many demonstrations of the truth 
both by word and deed joined with the most persis- 
tent entreaties, I was induced to become a commu- 


‘icant at the altar of the parish church of St. 


Helier’s. With fear tnd trembling I approached 
the “sacred elements.” But it was a happy day 
forme when the ice was broken, and I had com- 
mitted myself irrevocably. 

I could not at the time, estimate the value of the 
benefit conferred upon me through that exemplary 
woman; but as years have rolled on, her memory 
has become dearer and dearer tome. Her efforts 
were so purely disinterested, so earnest, so patient, 
so persevering, and at last so successful, and now so 
fraught with blessings ( when I consider where I am), 
that I can clearly see the hand of God in them. “ Mys- 
terious are the ways of Providence” is almost a trite 
saying ; but it seemed a true one in the case of her 
death. She was in the habit (a very risky one) of 
reading in bed after retiring (a curtained-bed too). 
What wonder, that one night the curtains took fire ? 
Before relief came, she was too much injured to 
recover. She lingered a day or two and expired. 
This sad event took place after we left the island. 

The next thing in order was my engagement to be 
married. Two years after I joined the church, and 
when I was just of age, October 1829, my father and 
I one day drove down to the steamer from England 
to meet a guest in the person of a cousin of mine. 
She had been invited to spend the winter with us 
partly with a view to putting a finishing touch tothe 
education ‘of my sisters in regard to some of the 
branches. This cousin (then nearly twenty-eight), I 
had met when I was fresh from India, while yet ‘‘a 
little fellow that ran like an Indian,” as she herself 
said. But that was nine years before, and there is a 
tremendous development between twelve and twenty - 
one. Relationship serves as an easy introduction, 
and there was nothing to prevent our becoming at 
once thoroughly acquainted. Her habits of life had 
been religious, and in that respect it was soon mani- 
fest that I was the only one in the family in whom 
she found a response. That single fact may account 
for all that followed. It naturally threw us together. 
Our religious views were of the same character, 
for the evangelical or low church (as the Orthodox 
termed it) was the one of our choice ; and that again 
tended to bring us still more closely together. She 
was a woman of astrong mind and decided taste ; 
so that had there not been a perfect: agreement be- 
tween us in the most important matters (for every 
thing was discussed by us, even to the training of 
children) there could never have been between us 
aunion for life; for I was myself quite as decided as 
she in the starid I was about to take in the world. 
She had several times barely escaped wedlock, hav- 
ing had many suitors ; but she had never felt really 
pleased with any of them, and I was the first she 
had met on the ground of religious sympathy. 
Well, we went together to the same church (as 
cousins you'll understand), heard the same preach- 
er, knelt at the same altar, and listened to the same 
organist (the Guernsey-man already alluded to). She 
herself had the finest taste in music; had been 
taught to sing by Italian masters in London, and al- 
though possessing but an indifferent voice, had 
learned to muke so much ot it that she had acquired 
some reputation even with her London friends, 

I have already sung the praises of the rural en- 
chantments of that pearl of an island. My cousin’s 
tastes and instincts soon led her in search of them.- 
But who was there to accompany her? There was 
but one who could pretend to be pilot, for he had 
ransacked every nook“and corner within reach of an 
ordinary walk. There again she and I were thrown 
together. But there's no use in quarreling with 
Providence. Her appreciation of rural beauty did 
not equal mine, I think. She sought it in part for 


‘retirement. But her musical ear, which, by the way, 


was probably more critical than mine, was quick to 
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catch the sounds that came from the groves. I had 
almost said that it was only necessary for a man and 
woman of ordinary susceptibility to walk together 
in some of those over-arched and ivy-clad lanes in 
order to become enamored of one another! What 
then must have been the effect when that wasalready 
the case? I introduced her to every favorite resort 
of mine, for I had been familiar with them for sev- 
eral years. But to give some further insight into the 
character of the woman with whom I spent twenty- 
three years of my life, I will here introduce the open- 
ing remarks of a short memoir of her early life, 
written by herself sixteen years after her marriage. 

She says ( addressing a brother ), “ You have often 
asked me, my dear E., for some of the details of my 
early life,and especially for the reason or reasons 

- why I did not marry sooner. You will find it per- 
haps more a matter of surprise that I ever married 
at all, such a peculiar gift I had of finding out or 
imagining reasons why I should not be wedded. As 
for the details that you desire, they were for years 
as much forgotten as though they had never had 
existence. It will be three years this summer ( 1849) 
since they first began to be recalled to memory. As 
Isat here in my seclusion with no companion but 
my needle and my own thoughts, memories of the 
past began to arise before me. By little and little 
they came, one thing and then another—things that 
had been done, spoken, written, twenty years before. 
It was like opening the graves of the dead, and 
finding their looks unchanged! With snch surpris- 
ing correctness and vividness were the details re- 
membered, it seemed as though the spirits of de- 
parted friends hovered about me and suggested 
them. 

“T am not at all sure’ that you will find any interest 
in what I shall relate, but it may perhaps be of 
some service to myself to write it. I am not going 
to attempt a narrative of my life—that would be 
intolerably tedious to us both; but merely such por- 
tions of it as ‘relate to the subject about which you 
have questioned me. You will find it the history 
of one, who, with a superior natural understanding, 
with great reddiness of apprehension and consider- 
able reasoning powers, was yet in all the common 
affairs of life, but especially in those which relate 
to love, a child or a fool! I had no mother, no 
guide, no adviser. Friends I had at all periods of 
my life in abundance, yet among them all I chose 
no confidante. Although there were some who 
loved me with almost a parent’s affection, some 
with the enthusiastic attachment of youth, and 
others with whom I was a paramount object, a sort 
of idol to be worshiped, yet on this subject I was 
reserved alike to all. 


“ There is.in the female mind a natural reserve and 
diffidence on subjects of this nature; but those 
whose duty it was to invite my confidence, checked 
rather than encouraged it. Religion and love, the 
two most important things in life, are seldom allowed 
the benefit of free diseussion. People check in 
young women all allusion to the latter, and treat the 
bare mention of Jovers as a silly boast. Thus the 
fear of ridicule is superadded to seal our lips. I had 
beside all this a strong persuasion that the secret 
of a gentleman’s attachment was not mine to divulge ; 
therefore I never divulged it. This was highly 
honorable, but injurious to my own welfare, because 
carried to excess. My ideas of life and of love were 
thus left to form themselves as they best might, 


~ partly from observation, partly from books. As to 


books, a romanti¢, imaginative. girl feeds on the 
thoughts that suit her fancy, and scarcely knows 
that anything else is written there. To profit by 
reading we must have learned to reflect. Under such 
circumstances it is not wonderful that the notions I 
did form were crude and unreasonable, though I 
must allow that they were much more absurd than 
are usaally entertained by young women of my own 
age. “Les gens d’esprit sont béte.” I took things 
for granted without the trouble of investigation. 
Love was not with me the chief business of my 
life, but an incidental recreation merely, an agree- 
able variety, as the ball-room or theatre might be. 
I never really thought about it. 

“ Before I enter upon the few incidents you wish 
me to relate, I will endeayor to give you some in- 





sight into these strange out-of-the-world fancies— 
fancies which ruled my conduct at a. time of life 
when the fate of the remainder for weal or woe is 
often in our keeping. In the first place, if a gentle- 
man paid me attentions, however marked and une- 
quivocal the nature of those attentions might be, I 
never expected overtures of marriage to follow them. 
If the attentions were silently withdrawn, although 
I could assign no reason for it, I felt not in the 
slightest degree aggrieved. 

“Secondly, if proposals were made, I thought it a 
matter of course that they should be declined! A 
limitation no doubt was to be allowed to this strin- 
gent rule at some nameless period and in favor of 
some happy man who should unite in his single per- 
son all the perfections of all the heroes of romance, 
ancient and modern! It never occurred to me to 
inquire what was to become of all the rest of the 
world if only heroes were to be married, or what 
claim kadies, who were not heroines, could have to 
marry heroes! As for taking a gentleman’s case 
into consideration to deliberate upon it with the 
possibility of arriving at a conclusion in his favor, I 
should as soon have thought of discovering the lon- 
gitude. r 

“Thirdly, if proposals were made and declined, I 
could see no reason (as assuredly I felt none) why 
things should not return to their former footing—a 
friendship rendered more piquant by the zest of a 
little harmless flirtation being established between 
the parties, in the perfect mutual understanding that 
it was never to advance beyond. Unfortunately, 
however, this perfect mutual understanding was 
sometimes not understood at all by one of the 
parties. 

“But fourthly, I did not expect under the last- 
named circumstances, that any abatement of hom- 
age or adoration would take place on the part of the 
rejected suitor. Not that I was angry or mortified 
if it did happen; only it was unexpected. I seemed 
to think that I was to be worshiped at a distance, 
like “some bright particular star,” without hope or 
thought of requital ! 


“Fifthly, I never believed it possible to change 
one’s mind or recede from a decision after it had 
once been formed. Love's laws, I thought, were 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, which alter 
not. With all this absurdity and a great deal more 
besides, there is one recollection which I can dwell 
upon with pleasure. It is, that I never attempted to 
attract the attention or win the affections of any 
person. To these vague and childish fancies may 
be attributed in great measure my backwardness to 
name the subject. , 

“Had I been so fortunate as even to suppose 1 
might need advice, I am certain I should have 
sought it; for I was the least self-sufficient person 
imaginable, never dreaming of setting my own 
opinion on matters of propriety in opposition to 
those whose judgment I esteemed. And -yet where, 
in a few particular cases my own judgment had 
luckily been formed, and I felt and knew myself to 
be right, I could adhere to it with a tenacity of pur- 
pose quite uncommon—with an inflexibility which 
proved that I required only to know what was right 
in order to practice it. But in a general way it was 
the easiest thing in the world to lead me; yet no 
one attempted to do it. So in my character the 
same sort of inconsistency might be found. I was 
by nature open and confiding even to a fault, and 
yet in the matter which most concerned my hap- 
piness, I behaved with a degree of reserve approach- 
ing mystery. How singularly are the characters 
and destinies of persons sometimes at variance. 
We hear of young women opposing the will of 
father, mother, and friends, and setting at defiance 
the opinion of the world, in order to marry the men 
of their own choice ; while here you have a young 
woman without father, mother, or guardian to op- 
pose her—free without knowing it ; unfettered with- 
out feeling it; too timid almost to think of choosing 
for herself, and far less of braving opinion in her 
choice.” 

OnE night, during a thunder-shower, a voice from 
the trundle-bed cried out, ‘*O, mother,the dark is 
winking! First it shuts up and then it shits down !" 





SCENERY OF PALESTINE. 


The following description of the scenery of the 
Holy Land and of the Jordan, is from an article in 
the London Saturday Review : 


What the Nile is to Egypt, this singular 
river is to the land of Judea—a “ sparkling ser- 
pent writhing in a barren desert, with only here 
and there an oasis of deepest green.” Unlike 
the Nile, however, it draws its tribute from 


countless rills during its course, and yet never 
yields up its burden to the sea. There is no 
more curious phenomenon in physical geography 
than that chronic balance between the acquisi- 
tions of the Jordan and the evaporation from 
its surface which keeps the Dead Sea at so unva- 
rying a level. Such variations as are traceable 
belong at least to distant and pre-historic times. 
It is, however, the amazing variety which exists 
in the superficial character of the narrow region 
of Palestine that stamps the country as unique 
in the whole compass of geography, ‘and tends 
to explain the hold it has succeeded in maintain- 
ing over the minds and feelings of the must 
widely-contrasted races of men. As Dean Stan- 
ley has effectively pointed out, it presents on its 
very face a kind of epitome of the natural fea- 
tures of well-nigh every country. It thus 
seems made tu furnish the “ natural theatre of a 
history and a literature which were destined to 
spread among nations familiar to the most va 
ried climates and imagery.” Within a space no 
wider than Wales, nature has here presented 
the aspects of a tropical, an Eastern, and almost 
a Northern climate—of waving corn and desert- 
sand and rock, of pasture and forest ; the life of 
a roving Bedouin tribe contrasted with that of 
an agricultural people and of sea-faring cities. 
On the sea-coast we find maratime plains of sur- 
passing richness, where frost is unknown, and 
where the abundant drainage from the hills, 
with the copious rains and dews from heaven, 
preclude all risk of drought. In the hill coun- 
try, instead of the corn-farms of the plain, the 
serraced slopes had,.in their golden age, their 
staple growth in the vine, the fig-tree, and the | 
olive. 


Here it was that the great masses of the 
population gradually formed their home. In 
the earliest historical period, the days of the 
patriarchs, these terraces were not yet formed, 
but the primeval forest still covered the hills, 
affording covert to the wild beasts, and modi- 
fying the temperature of the air. During the 
Israelitish period these forests gave way by 
degrees to the artificial culture of the terraces. 
The olive formed the chief delight and wealth 
of these teeming gardens; but it has since all 
but disappeared under the desolating breath of 
war and anarchy that has swept the land since 
the Roman period. Under the pressure of 
maintaining a dense population, the country has 
also become bare of wood. Where now are 
the forest of Hamath and the wood of Ziph ? 
the lair of the lion and the covert of the bear, 
even on the naked hills of Benjamin? Where 
is Kirjah-Jearim, the “city of forests”? As late 
as the Crusades, we hear of a pine-wood on the 
hills between Jerusalem and Bethlehem, “Now 
it would be no difficult task to count the trees in 
Western Palestine.” On Carmel the few patri 
archial cedars that survive, seem doomed to fall 
speedily under the axe of the Turk. Even the 
ancient glories of Lebanon are only kept up by 
scanty groups. In the Lebanon valleys the 
mulberry and the silk-worm have in modern 
times replaced the ancient culture of the land 
of Israel. On the higher grounds, as upon 
Hermon, the fruits, flowers, and plants are of 
an Alpine character; and the bear still lingers 
among the rocks. In the plain of Gennesaret, 
and in the seething marshes of the Huleh 
( Merom), early in the course of the Jordan, 
we find acres of papyrus, which is now wholly 
extinet in Egypt. The palm still waves richly 
along the river’s course as in the days of 
Josephus, and the thorny “nubk” or jujube 
( Zizphus spina chriati), a tropical tree, the oles 
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ander, and the tamarisk, fringe the streamlets 
and the river-banks. 

As we reach the tropical basin of the Dead 
Sea, these products seemed gathered into five 
separate oases—the plains of Shittim and of Jeri- 
cho, the little bay of Engedi, the Wady-Zuwei- 
rah and the Ghor-es-Safieh, the ancient waters of 
Nimrim.. Here in mid-winter the temperature 
ranges from sixty to eighty degrees, the corn is 
ripe in March, melons ripen in winter, and indigo 
is largly cultivated. The birds of these favored 
regions are largely tropical, being Indian or 
Equatorial African in type. The Indian collared 
turtle ( Zurtur risorius) mixes with the com- 
mon turtle-dove throughout the year. Many 
birds altogether unknown elsewhere also Qaunt 
the Dead Sea; among them a nightjar, a pecu- 
liar sparrow, and a grakle, while a beautiful little 
suh-bird, or Nectarinia, often mistaken for a 
humming-bird, flits among the shrubs. The but- 
terflies, too, resemble those of Nubia and Abys- 
sinia rather than those of the upper country. 
Such are the vast differences wrought in this nar- 
row strip of country by easily traceable causes. 
There is the ever-encircling desert on the one side, 
and on the other the eternal freshness of the sea ; 
the hot winds or sirocco, the “ east wind of Serip- 
ture,” and the culd breezes from the summits 
where the Highest gave snow like wool,” and 
“scattereth the hoar frost like ashes,” and 
“casteth forth his ice like morsels.” Above all is 
the enormous difference in level of the land, from 
the Jordan Valley (sunk thirteen hundred feet 
below the sea-line) to the maritime plain, and 
thence to the highland center fifteen hundred 
feet above the sea, up to the northern peaks 
twelve thousand feet high, covered with perpetual 
snow. 


Tue following are the dimensions of the proposed 
railroad suspension-bridge over the Hudson river at 


Clear Span, 1,600 feet. 
Length of bridge between the towers, 1,665 feet. 
Total length of bridge including approaches, 
2,499 feet. 
Height of bridge above high water, 155 feet.’ 
Lines of broad and narrow gauge for railroads. 
Highway for general travel. 
Working safe load for the railroad lines, 2,400 tons. 
Working safe load for the highways, 2,880 tohs. 
Total safe load for the bridge, 5,280 tons. 
Load that would break the bridge, 25,171 tons. 
The bridge will carry at one time 32 passenger cars. 
The bridge would carry safely 34,560 people, and a 
train of 60 locomotives, if they could all be on it at 
onee. 
oa locomotives and 18,000 people would 
t. 





There are to be 20 cables in 4 systems. 

Each cable will be about 14 inches in diameter. | 

The cables will contain 371,195,750 feet of steel | 
wire, or about 70,302 miles of steel wire. | 

Total weight of the iron and steel in the bridge, 
17,005 tons. 

Total amount of masonry, 58,084 cubic yards. 

Total suspended weight, 9,651 tons. 

Height of towers above water, 280 feet. 

The bridge will leave the water way of the river 
untouched. 


Herworts Drxon’s new book,‘ Spiritual Wives,” 
is severely critcised, or rather denounced, by the 
London Times. The Thunderer accuses Mr. Dixon | 
of taking the scraps and remnants of his other work | 
“New America,” with newspaper anecdotes and scan- 
dals, and dishing up a book about Free Love, Elder 
Noyes, and the eccentricties and immoralities attrib- 
uted to obscure religious fanatics, socialists, come- 
outers, etc., the work making altogether the greatest 
libel ever published on American society. The 
Morning Post, however, views the work quite differ- 
ently, and says :—‘‘ No more wonderous narrative 
of human passion and romance, no stranger contri- 
bution to the literature of psychology than Mr. 
Dixon’s book, has been published since man first be- 
gan to seek after the laws that govern the moral and 
intellectual life of the human race. To those read- 
ers who seek in current literature the pleasures of 
intellectual excitement, we commend it as a work 
that affords more entertainment than can be extract- 
ed from a score of romances. But its power to 
amuse is less noteworthy than its instructiveness on 





matters of highest moment.” 
-—Home Journal, 


NEWS ITEMS. 


THE principal news from Europe this week is the 
resignation of Lord Derby, the Prime Minister of 
England, on account of ill health. Contrary to the 
expectation of many, he is not succeeded by his son 
Lord Stanley, but by Mr. Disraéli, who, though sus- 
pected of liberal tendencies, is still the acknowl- 
edged leader of the Tory party. 

Accounts from the Paraguayan war state that 
the allies are becoming discouraged. The impres- 
sion is gaining ground at Rio Janeiro that no advan- 
tage can be gained under the present management of 
the Brazilian army. Extraordinary efforts at recruit- 
ing are being made bv the Brazilian government, 
and a project is on foot, for enlisting slaves, giving 
them their freedom for life and remunerating their 
former owners. 


Tue impeachment of the President has caused a 
week of excitement in Washington only equaled in the 
early part of the war. During Saturday, the 22nd., 
the feeling rose very high. The popular attention 
was fixed on the House of Representatives where at 2 
P. M., Mr. Stevens, who is very weak and scarcely 
able to speak, presented the report of the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee and a resolution impeaching Andrew 


-Johnson of high crimes and misdemeanors. Much 


debate followed in the evening session and during 
the first part of the session on Monday. The debate 
was closed by Mr. Stevens in an impressive speech, 
which he was unable to read himself, and at 5 P. M., 
Feb. 24th, the resolution impeaching President John-" 
son passed by a party vote, 126 to 47. Messrs. Ste- 
vens and Bingham were then appointed as a com- 
mittee to announce to the Senate the action of the 
House, and a committee of seven were appointed to 
prepare articles of impeachment. On Tuesday, ail 
likelihood of any appeal to arms having passed by, 
the popular excitement abated. At1P. M., Messrs. 
Stevens and Bingham appeared before the Senate 
and announced the action of the House. The Sen- 
ate responded that order would be taken in the pre- 
mises, and appointed a committee of seven to take 
action on the resolution of the House. 

The impeachment committee of the House has 
peen engaged upon the articles of impeachment, and 
it. is expected that it will report in time to begin 
the trial in the Senate immediately. 

While these events have been transpiring in Con- 
gress, Adjutant-General Thomas, who after his arrest 
was released upon bail, has made several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to gain possession of the War-Depart- 
ment, where Mr. Stanton has constantly remained. 

Business has not been »much disturbed by the 
ee excitement. The price of gold has shown 

ut slight perturbations, and confidence is expressed 
that the removal of the President will give compara- 
tive tranquility to the country. : 


("Our story of the “ Marriage Trap,” concluded 
this week, strange as it is, and true as it is strange, 
deserves study not only for its general artistic mer- 
its, but as an example of the usual lapse from the 
revival spirit into the intrigues and debaucheries of 
the “marriage market.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 


C. R., Conn.—Your letter must have miscarried, 
for we never received it. 


8. M., Mich.—We do not find your name on our 
subscription-list and conclude that some person out- 
side the Community must send the CrrcuLak to you. 

J. R., Conn.—* 1 would like to ask one favor of 
the Community. I and anciher brother have agreed 
to pray ten years for a certain neighbor's conversion. 
Six years of the ten have passed, and we hate to 
give it up asa bad bargain. Will the Community 
pray five minutes, that my faith fail not, that God 
will save the soul of ——?” 

It is difficult to pray ‘to order,” especially for a 
man that we do not know. Our way is to pray as 
the “ Spirit moves.” 

8. W., N. Y.—“ I see in Crrcuar No. 8, in an ac- 
count of the Community extracted from the Tribune, 


Ahat the writer says, ‘They are perfect; they never 


pray.’ 
he?” 

We don’t pray very often in meetings. That isthe 
reason casual visitors say we never pray. Praying 
“in the closet,” praying “in the spirit,’ prdying “ in 
groanings that cannot be uttered” is a large part of 


Our Savior prayec. Are you better than 


| our regular business, 





auuouncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMURITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business 
Horticulture and Printing the Cixcu.ax. 

: NEW YORK AGENCY. » 

Branch of 0. C., at 385 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Numbe7 
of members, 10. Business, Co 

NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular ~ 


sense of the term. They cal! their social system Cospuex Mar- 

k14Gg, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 

lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 
ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after euffi- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mete application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


—_ 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufactyre a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and‘ orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. ¥. Descriptive price 
list-sent on application, 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Strawberrics, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherrice, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches; Pearse, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Also, Jellies of the Barberry, Currant, Blackber, 
ry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Currant. 
N. B. As we are unable to keep up with the demand for these 
goods,persons desiring a full assortment, should order a yéar 
in advance. First come, first served. Descriptive price-list 
sent on application, 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 
Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Worke): 


also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. ¥Y. Branch, 385 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 385 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, | 4 
to the kind and quantity of poore ordered. The commission 
will be charged on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expreesrage, &c. In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following pr views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-Honse and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of piotnaee 8 inches by 10-- 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40 cents each. ews, 
carte de v size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, onreceiptof the pricenamed. Addrere, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Book or Tue Onetpa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder. and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FarrHs an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Traprer’s Guips; A Manual of Instructions for Saaies 
Fur-bearing animals ; by 8. Newhonse. ; wit 
new Narratives and Illustrations. 280, pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Mate Continence; or Self-Gontrolin Sexual Intercourse, ALet- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes, Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Back Votumes or tne “Circutar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for sale at this office. ] 

Mesers. Trosner & Company, Book. sellers, Paternoster Row 
London, have our Hanp-Boox or tHE Oxerda Communtry, and the 
Trarrrn’s Guipe for gle. They willreceive aubscriptione for 
the Craeetan, and orders for onr other publicatione. 


